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Government-owned railways, though, only metre gauge, are well
managed and through communication is available between
Singapore and the Siamese capital of Bangkok. There is an
efficient police force of Malays and Indians, with European and
Malay officers. The Education Department controls between
600 and 700 schools with an attendance of over 50,000. There
are numerous Chinese schools not controlled by the Education
Department.
Kuala Lumpur (104,000) is the largest town in the Federation
and the centre of commercial activity. It is connected by rail
and road with Port Swettenharn. The staple products are
rubber, rice, coconuts, sugar, tapioca and pepper. The exports,
however, pass mainly through the Straits Settlements ports of
Singapore and Penang. Leading exports are rubber, tin ore
and copra; imports, rice, cotton goods, petroleum products,
sugar, milk and tobacco.
The States not included in the Federation. Of these five
States, Johore entered into a treaty with Great Britain in 1885 ;
the remaining four lie along the Siamese border and the rights
of suzerainty and protection were handed over by Siam to
Britain in accordance with the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 1909.
In all five States the ruling Sultan is assisted by a council and
acts under the advice of a British Adviser.
Johore occupies an important position at the southern end
of the Peninsula, separating Singapore from Malacca and the
Federated States. It has an area of 7,500 square miles and a
population of about 490,000. It has shared more or less auto-
matically in the rapid development of the Federated States
and. has a large export of rubber and copra, areca-nuts, tin and
tapioca. The F.M.S. Railways have leased the length of line
traversing the State and linking Singapore with the northern
States. Johore is joined to Singapore by a causeway across
the Johore Strait.
The four northern States are less developed than the Federated
States or Johore. They are mainly agricultural, but rubber
planting is important, especially in Kedah and Kelantan.
Communications and Foreign Trade. Repeated reference
has already been made to the excellent system of roads and
railways ; the position of which is shown in Fig. 214. Great
care is necessary in dealing with statistics of Malaya in that
some figures refer to the whole area of Malaya, some to the
Federated Malay States or Straits Settlements only. Figures
axe now (since 1922) available for the foreign trade of Malaya
as a whole, excluding trade between the Federated Malay States
and Straits Settlements, It is found that nearly all the foreign